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Jranklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Women’s Organdie or Net Frocks 


ACHIEVE INDIVIDUALITY IN THEIR SHEER 
COOL FABRICS AND PASTEL COLORINGS 


If the materials are sheer and cool and the styles simple and 
inviting, what more can one ask of a Summer-tide frock, especially 
when it possesses the added charm of being appropriate for any 
informal occasion. 


13I—WOMEN’S NET FROCKS in pink, rose, Copen 
blue, yellow, orchid, also white, on which tucks in various 
widths form a trimming; ribbon sash girdle. 


133—WOMEN’S ORGANDIE FROCKS in pink, 
lavender, light blue, also white, with vestee and collar of 
white net. 


29.50 
18.50 


HATS illustrated, are but suggestions of 
the infinite variety in the Millinery Shops. 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States, 
Phone 6900 Greeley 


























Keep Posted! 
‘The Woman Citizen 


HE Woman’s National Political 
Weekly is the authoritative med- 
ium through which you can keep fully 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. 
Send your check or money order for $2.00 


today to the Subscription Department of 
The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. 




















Real Mattress Cleanliness | 


Excelsior 


15 LAIGHT STREET -i- 





ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which 

allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
merely does away with part of the trouble. 


What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


MATTRESS P rotector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding — wash easily—dry light and fluffy as rew. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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~ WHAT WE TALK ABouT IN THIS ISSUE 





Concerning a Memorial Service for Dr. Shaw; National Educators Favor Special 


Sessions of State Legislatures to Ratify Federal Suffrage Amendment: Homer S. 





Cummings, Chairman of National Democratic Campaign Committee, Wants Amend- 
ment Ratified; For Law and Order; The Part Presidential Suffrage Played in 
Securing Passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment; Secretary Lane's Tribute 
to Dr. Shaw: What Breshkovskaia Saw in America; Quality; School Luncheons; 
Nebraska Suffragists Win Final Victory; Thanks to That Victory the Initiative and 
Referendum Can No Longer Be Abused and Degraded by Anti-Suffrage Forces: 
Tennessee's New Suffrage Officials; Suffrage Week in Indiana; Delaware's Victory 
; Luncheon: In Honor of Dr. Shaw; Texas the First Southern State to Ratify: 


Vermont in Action; Tired of the ““Times:” The Woman Banker. 
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The Mail Service 


established primarily for the convenience of non-resident patrons desiring to 
accomplish their shopping from a distance, and having to its credit a long 
record of successful endeavor, is especially commended to patrons spending the 
Summer out of town. 

Practically every clothing need, for every member of the family, can be supplied 
from the Store’s various Departments through the medium of the Mail 
Shopping Bureau, without trouble, inconvenience or additional expense to the 


purchaser. 
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Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
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KNOX (aonalhtior 
for- ~ Wien 


Style No. 4. Combining all the trim- 
ness of a sport coat this model may be 
had either in camel's hair, or wool velour; 


featured in all shades; half lined. 
Price, $65.00 


A practical blouse of crepe-de-Chine that 
may be worn effectively with a tailored 
suit or semi-dress Sport skirt for Summer 
wear. 











Price $35.00 


IKNOX. HAT COMIPAN Y 


452 Fifth Avenue Incorporated 161 Broadway 





When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 


| the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 





Concerning a Memorial Service 


N response to several inquiries which have come to our office, 
I take this opportunity to announce to you that there will 
probably be no Memorial Service, in a national sense, at this time, 
ior Dr. Shaw. It would be necessary to hold such a service in 
either New York or Washington and so many of our workers 
are absent on vacations that we believe it would be a sheer im- 
possibility to make such a memorial worthy of Dr. Shaw or her 
work. 
We shall, of course, hold a very important and appropriate 
Memorial Service for her at the next Convention. It is possible 


. that one may be held sometime in the Autumn, but at this time 


no plans are definite concerning it. 

We, therefore, recommend that Memorial Services shall be 
held by the states. Such general expression throughout the 
country, would link up the state associations with her leadership 
and would far more generally spread the gospel for which she 
stood. 

Although the great work to which she set her hand, in the 
long ago, is practically at an end and the particular phase of it, 
for which her marvelous talents were so especially adapted, is 
certainly over, we shall miss her every day and every week, be- 
cause she was so loyal a soldier in responding to every call. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


National Educators 


T the annual convention of the National Education Asso- 
A ciation held this month, the following resolution was 
passed : 

“ Since the Congress of the United States, with commendable 
justice and recognition of the rights of suffrage to women, has 
passed the separate amendment to the constitution granting the 
ballot to the womanhood of America, we urge the governors of all 
states that have not already ratified the amendment to call a 
special session of their respective state Legislatures so that the 
amendment may speedily become a law and our great country 
may take this great additional step in becoming a true de- 
mocracy. 

For the first time in its history the Association turned itself 
into a woman suffrage meeting when, at this convention, Dr. 
George D. Strayer, President, turned the meeting over to Mary 
C. C. Bradford, Superintendent of Education of the state of 
Colorado, to preside and pronounce a eulogy on Dr. Shaw. A 
resolution of respect was adopted. 

The anti-suffragists put in an appeal for action against suffrage 
but Dr. Strayer merely announced that though such an appeal 


had been made, it was twenty-five years too late, as the National 
Education Association had long stood for suffrage. 

Katherine Devereux New York spoke for the 
teachers and urged them to work at once for a special session 


Blake of 


of the Legislature in their respective states for the purpose of 
ratifying the Federal Suffrage Amendment so that they might 
later, as voters, ask for the passage of the Smith-Towner Bill, a 
bill creating a department of education in the national govern- 


ment. 


Favors Special Sessions 
H OMER S. CUMMINGS, Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, is an unqualified endorser of the prompt 
ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. He has just 
made the following statement to the ]Voman Citizen in regard to 
his stand: 

“IT am strongly in favor of prompt ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment and I hope that a sufficient number of 
state Legislatures will be called in special session to insure the 
ratification of the Amendment so that the women of our country, 
in every state, may be able to participate as voters in the presi- 
dential election of 1920.” 


Y 
As a Safeguard to Men 
AS there or wasn’t there a twinkle in the eye of the attor- 
ney-general of Wisconsin as he rendered decision as to 
the operation of the Federal Suffrage Amendment thus: 

“It is perfectly general in its operation and although it is oniy 
the women at present who will be the recipients of a new right 
or privilege, it stands as a protection to men as well. It will 
stand as a safeguard to men against being deprived of the right to 
vote when women shall come to exercise that right, and will pre- 
vent the latter from abusing, as some of them claim the stronger 
sex has heretofore abused, the right of designating who may vote 
and who may not.” 

The decision also points out that “said article will, upon its 
ratification by thirty-six states, at once become operative. Any 
provision in a state constitution or statute which is contrary to 
the new provision of the federal constitution, will at the same 
nstant become inoperative and as though stricken from such con- 
stitution, or statute book. No action on the part of the state 
Legislatures is necessary to confer upon women the right which 
such article would confer. The adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment to the United States constitution will have the effect of 
striking the word “ male,” from state constitutions.” 
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The Woman Banker 


HE Columbia Trust Company of New York leads the 
way. 

This week Miss Virginia D, H. Furman,* manager of the Com- 
pany’s ““Woman’s Department” has been elected one of the com- 
pany’s officers. Coming as it does after three and a half years 
of service with the bank, her election not only marks the Com- 
pany’s recognition of her individual ability but serves as a gen- 
eral demonstration of woman as an asset in the financial world. 

We believe that it also marks the first time in the history of 
woman’s business experience that a metropolitan trust company 
has thus honored a woman by placing her on its official staff. 
It is only during the last two or three years that the larger finan- 
cial institutions have been trying out women in the handling of 
the great and growing volume of business from women clients. 
As much as any other thing, it was the underwriting of the 
Liberty Loans that brought out women’s ability in the realm 
of finance. Women proved in that work their importance as 
bond sellers and bond buyers; their facility in the one capacity 
and their receptivity in the other opened the eyes of bankers to 
their value individually, as selling agents and organizers, and 
collectively as a worth-while market. 

It was an entirely different kind of ability developed by the 
Liberty Loan campaigns from that of the patient and painstak- 
ing accountant or stenographer, who until two or three years ago 
represented, in the main, woman’s contribution to the world of 
finance. In the Liberty Loan campaigns women proved that 
they have the initiative and the ability to swing financial proposi- 
tions of tremendous scope. They showed that they had nerve 
and verve and imagination. Most unexpected of all, they proved 
that women could get interested in the financial game. 

Taken altogether they gave the country, including the bankers, 
the surprise of its life. 

The Liberty Loan work is over, but the impression made by 
the women remains, and now that the Columbia Trust Company 
has pointed the way, it can be confidently predicted that other 
of the big metropolitan trust companies and banks will soon be 
showing a similar recognition of women’s ability by finding place 
for them in the superior banking positions. 


For Law and Order 


—- than 15,000,000 women already have a vote for Presi- 
dent of the United States, and nation-wide woman suffrage 
is evidently close at hand. It is quite time that women should 
set themselves seriously to study the important public problems 
now before the country, and try to get a clear comprehension of 
their meaning. Many women are already doing this; and suf- 
frage organizations in Connecticut, New York and elsewhere are 
working actively along this line. 

One of the problems pressing for solution is that of lawless- 
ness. We must look unpleasant facts in the face. For years 
before the war, the United States had had the highest murder 
rate of any civilized country. Murder, manslaughter, every form 
of homicide was enormously more prevalent among us than it 
was, for instance, on the Canadian side of the border, or any- 
where in Europe. The United States was also the only civilized 
country where lynching was common, and where this form of 
murder usually went unpunished. 

This recklessness of human life has been in part the bad side 
of an American characteristic which has also its very valuable 
side—the wish to get results promptly, and the willingness to cut 
red tape in order to do it. But when this eagerness to get results 

* In its next issue the Woman Citizen will present a biographical sketch of 


Miss Furman which our readers will find of prime interest as an answer to our 
oft-reiterated question, ‘‘Is there room at the top?” 


leads to disregard both of the laws of the land and of the basic 
principles of ethics, it is in danger of destroying the very founda- 
tions of human society. 

As a general thing, women are more law-abiding than men. 
The prison statistics of every state in the Union show that it is 
comparatively rare for a woman to be guilty of lawless violence 
But women need to feel more deeply than they do the duty to 
use their influence to the utmost to stem the tide of lawlessness 
which had risen so high, even before the war, and which has been 
increased by the hot passions aroused in war time, by the con- 
templation of deeds of violence, and by the generally unsettle: 
conditions. : 

Lawlessness crops out in all sorts of places upon many diffe: 
One of the most frequent fields for it is in con 
nection with labor troubles. Sometimes it is used by the striker 
sometimes by persons opposed to the strike. When it is used | 
the strikers, all the forces of the government can be and a1 
requisitioned to put it down; but when it is used against th 
strikers, this is not always the case. In reading the reports oi 
labor troubles in the papers, although the papers are general! 
opposed to the strike, it is impossible not to see that lawlessnes 
is often practised by the authorities, and practised in the name oi 
“law and order.” The effect of this is exceedingly bad. Nothin: 
tends so much to breed disrespect for law as a belief that the la\ 
is not impartially enforced, that there is “ one law for the rich and 
another for the poor.” 


ent occasions. 


IDESPREAD suspicion and distrust have been aroused b 

a succession of unhappy happenings of this kind. Mos 
people would be astonished to know how many moderate radicals 
honestly believe that the recent bomb explosions were the work 
of persons aiming to push through Congress a peace-time espion 
age bill to suppress unpopular propaganda and to authorize high 
handed measures against unpopular persons, in the hope that 
anger and panic will overcome the traditional American regard 
for free speech and a free press. In support of this view, the) 
point out that there were explosions in eight states, yet not one 
of the persons at whom the bombs were supposed to be aimed 
received even a scratch: and that the same was true of the bombs 
sent by mail a few weeks ago; and they remind us that there have 
been repeated instances in labor troubles where bombs have been 
“planted” to discredit the strikers, as well as where lawless 
strikers have resorted to these criminal tactics. The suspicion 
may be totally groundless; but it is an ominous symptom that 
such a belief should be widely entertained. 

Women should set their faces against lawless violence of 
every kind; and especially against the kind that masquerades 
hypocritically or hot-headedly as an aid to “ law and order.” It is 
really law and order’s worst enemy. “If the salt hath lost its 


savor, wherewith shall it be salted?” 
. A. S. B. 


Chattanooga Women Vote 

OMEN of Chattanooga participated in the municipal elec- 
tion held in that city July 8. No decision as yet has been 
handed down by the supreme court of Tennessee in the case at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the recent legislative enactment 
giving women the right to vote for presidential electors and in 
municipal elections. As no decision would be reached before 
July 8, it was decided by the Election Commission of Chattanooga 
that the women should exercise their right of franchise. The 
newly elected Commissioners: of Chattanooga are most enthusias- 

tic supporters of suffrage for women. 
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In Men’s Jobs 


A STUDY by the New York Bureau of Women in Industry 
of 117 New York plants in which 13,043 women were em- 
ployed during the war brings out two interesting extremes in 
replacement. In Buffalo women worked in every conceivable 
process on aeroplanes and motor trucks, two schools being in- 
stalled to prepare them for penetration into the ranks of the most 
skilled men. In Niagara they learned another side of men’s labor, 
for they were placed at the heaviest work, as bricklayers’ helpers, 
stokers or laborers with pick and shovel. 

In towns where women’s industries were located, replacement 
was easiest and most satisfactory, for numbers of women were 
available already used to the discipline of industry. 

Replacement was found to have taken place in almost every 
process performed by men, both in power and non-power 
processes, which the women performed equally well. 
up men’s work at a moment’s notice, when there was no time for 


They took 


rearrangement in process or addition of new machinery on the 
presumption of inferior strength or skill. 

‘ The wage investigation,” says the report, “ confirms what all 
but the most sanguine have feared, namely, that the war with its 
new opportunities has not improved women’s wage status as much 
as had been hoped.” Only 190 of these women received over 
$20 a week ; almost 8,000 received under $14. As for equal pay, 
of 78 plants offering comparative wages of men and women, only 
20 per cent gave equal pay and these represented only 9 per cent 
of the women replacing men. 

A common reason for lower pay is that women need help, yet 
this study, as do many others, shows that this is in innumerable 
cases offset by the fact that the women turn out a greater product 
than the men. In one case a woman was paid $12 a week where 
the man replaced had earned $16. 
porter for heavy lifting, but the woman’s product was so much 
greater than the man’s as to pay the cost of porterage and the $4 
difference was in reality the employer’s extra profit. 


The deduction was to pay a 


In eleven plants where women were producing more than men 
not one woman received as much as the man, and most received 
less than 75 per cent of his wage. 

Eighty-two per cent of the plants express the intention of 
retaining their women, the main reason given being, unfortu- 
nately, intimately connected with yinequal pay, namely that they 
perform as good or better work at less pay. The work per- 
formed being by common agreement equal, the problem of 
whether or not the woman in man’s work is to be a menace to 
skilled labor thus becomes a problem of equal pay and equal op- 
portunities, regardless of sex. 


How Long it Takes to Vote 


O hear some anti-suffragists talk about women’s having no 
time to vote, one would think the ballot box habit was some- 
thing like the saloon habit. 

Here is the record of just how long it took a Wyoming woman 
voter to do the business up for at least six months: ‘ Yesterday 
at 14 minutes past 11 o’clock I got on my hat and coat to go to 
vote at a special bond election. At 11.19 I was back in my home 
again, taking off my gloves. In the meantime I had gone to the 
school building near by and cast my vote for bonds for good 
roads to be sold by the state of Wyoming—the total bond of $2,- 
800,000—and also cast my vote for the special $200,000 bond to 
give this county a new county court house and jail.” 

It takes some women as long as this to powder their noses. It 


takes men longer to smoke a cigar. 
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From Secretary Lane 


66 Sa member of the Council of National Defense, I wish you 
would express to the late Dr. Shaw’s relatives mv very sin- 
cere appreciation of the patriotic service that she rendered during 
the past two years, the magnitude of which cannot be appreciated 
excepting by those intimately familiar with it. Her distinguished 
service medal was well earned.”’ 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, 


Sec’y of the Interior. 


Ratification Schedule 
(Those starred have ratified. ) 


Legislatures Now in Session or to Meet in 1919 

Massachusetts* 

Michigan* 

Illinois* 

Pennsylvania* 

Wisconsin* 

Georgia—June 25, 1919. 
\labama—July &, Ig19. 
Ohio*—June 16, 1919. 


IG1Q. 


Special Sessions Called to Ratify 


New York*—Called by Gevernor Smith for June 16. 
Kansas*—Called by Governor Allen for June 16. 
Called by Date not set. 
Called by Governor Gardner for July 2. 


Texas*—June 23, 


Wyoming— Governor Carey. 
Missouri* 
Indiana—Called by Governor Goodrich for first week in Sept. 


Colorado—Called by Governor Shoup. Date not set. 


lowa*—Called by Governor Harding for July 2 
South Dakota 
Utah—Called by Governor Bamberger for first week in Octo- 


Called by Goyernor Norbeck. Date not set. 
ber. 

Nebraska—Called by Governor McKelvie for July 28. 

\rizona-——Date not set. 

Arkansas—Called by Governor Brough for July 28. 


California—Date not set 


Regular Legislatures—1920 


Kentucky Biennial January 6 
Louisiana a May 11 
Maryland i January 1 
Mississippi (I:-very other session is special) “ I 
Virginia Ks . 14 
New York Annual 2 8 
Massachusetts “ . I 
Rhode Island 5 . 2 
South Carolina “ 2 3 
New Jersey ' ‘i 8 


in June 


Than Suffrage 


Georgia 


Special Sessions for Other 
Ratification 


Iowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 


Louisiana—Possibility of special session before September, 
IQ19. 
New Jersey 


Maine—Specia! session in October. 


There may be an extra session in I919. 


North Carolina—Special session called. 
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Sponsors of Presidential Suffrage 







Presidential 
Suffrage 
Won in 
Nine 

States 

in 1919 





— 


. Representative Charles A. 
Jobnson, Indiana. 

2. Representative C. M. White, 

Vermont. 


2 


. Senator Martin S. Vilas, Ver- 
mont, 

4. Senator Ole Sageng, Minne 
sota. 

Representative Theodore Chris- 
tianson, Minnesota. 


qu 


ae 


Representative Walter E. 
Bailey, Missouri. 


“1 


. Senator James W. McKnight, 
Missouri, 


8. Senator Guy P. Gannett, 
Maine. 


Article II, Section 2 


Constitution of the United States: 
“Each state shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors. a 
RESIDENTIAL Suffrage has been a tre- 
mendous lever in gaining full suffrage, 
and in the passage of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. Illinois was the first state to 
come in as a Presidential Suffrage state. 
This was back in 1913. Since then, this form 
of suffrage has proved exceedingly popular 
under the direction of the N. A. W. S. A. 
In 1917 the association zot a great presiden- 
tial drive under way, and that first year 
North Dakota, Nebraska, Rhode Island, 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio all came in as 
presidential suffrage states. In 1918 Michigan 
changed to full suffrage. Difficulties arose 
in regard to Presidential Suffrage in In- 
diana and Ohio, which temporarily deprived 
the women of these states of the privilege. 


The Legislatures of both states hastened to 


These 
Men 
Captained th: 





Suffrage 


Forces in the 





Legislatures 


9. Representative Percival |’ 
Baxter, Maine. 

10. Senator E. N. Haston, Te1 
nessee, 

11. Representative James 
Reynolds, Ohio. 


we 


12. Representative L. D. Mille: 
Tennessee. 


15. Senator Eugene Schaffter 
lowa. 


14. Representative T. P. Harring 
ton, lowa 


15. Senator George B. Skogmo 
Wisconsin. 


16. Representative Clarence C 
Coe, Wisconsin. 

grant this measure of franchise again during 

their 1919 sessions. 

The year 1919 has witnessed more suffrage 
victories than any similar period in the fifty 
years of suffrage campaigning. During the 
first six months of the year nine states—Ver- 
mont, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Maine, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Iowa and Ohio—ex- 
tended to women the right to participate in 
the 1920 presidential election. 

Much of the credit for these victories is 
due to the whole-hearted support given to 
the cause by the men who sponsored the pres- 
idential suffrage bills in the various state 
Legislatures. Under their leadership the suf- 
frage map received its greatest baptism of 
white, and a mighty impetus was given to 
Federal Suffrage and the ratification cam- 
paign. 

The addition of these nine states to suf- 
frage territory means that: 

Sixteen and one half million women have 
the right to vote in the coming presidential 


election. 
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What Breshkovsky Saw in America 


66 ‘HEN I am 8o, I shall come back to America in a 

dirigible. Things will be straightened out then.” Thus 
spoké Catherine Breshkovsky gaily on the eve of her departure 
for Russia, by way of Paris and Bohemia. 

She is returning in excellent health. She has collected about 
$28,000 for the Russian orphans, and expects to start two farm 
colonies very soon, one in the South of Russia, the other in the 
Urals. She has also made many new friends, and hopes that 
more money will be forthcoming, to extend the work. Fifty 
Contributions may be 
Hemphill, 140 


dollars will support a child for a year. 
sent to the treasurer of her funds, Alexander J. 
Broadway, New York City. 
In answer to my request 
Ii oman Citizen, Mme. Breshkovsky said: 
“T have visited 40 American cities, and also motored over a 
Of course I cannot describe my trip in 


for a parting interview for the 


great extent of country. 
detail. The general impression left upon my mind is _ tha’ 
America is a very rich country, and highly developed industrially, 
and that it can well afford to give material help to Russia. 
“After leaving Pittsburg, for 40 miles the country was covered 
with mills and factories. To us Russians it is quite incompre- 
hensible. When we came to Niagara, and saw millions of horse 
power running machinery for 60 miles around the falls, to us 
it is awful. What are they doing with all that? In the cities 
the restaurants and hotels are like palaces, with sumptuous furni- 
ture and pictures, and a bath for every room. Still more wonder- 
ful to me are the roads—how you build roads out of bricks, like 
a parquette, like a glass—not a hole for thousands of miles! 
\What was most surprising of all was to see every city surrounded 
by the houses of well-to-do people, set in gardens. In Russia a 
city is made up of a few palaces and a great many hovels. 
told that in America thousands of new millionaires have sprung 
up during the war. Now I understand how .\merica can be 


generous to other countries. 


I am 


66TN general I wondered at the factories. They were ver) 

grandiose, but I should not wish for Russia such a crowd 
ing of factories, with no clean places around them, no trees or 
clean air. In Russia we must build outside the cities, especially) 
when we build for the children. 

“I saw many beautiful schools, and the children were nice, 
well organized, cheerful; they gave a good reception to this old 
woman, and sent greeting to the children in Russia. It gave me 
pleasure to see boys and girls being educated together, as good 
comrades. I enjoyed the schools and colleges; but in one college 
I asked the girls what they knew about Russia, its geography, its 
Most of them acknowledged that they 


history, its population. 
One girl of 18 said the population of 


did not know anything. 
Russia was 2,000,000 or 3,000,000. 

“The colleges seem to be designed to develop exterior talents. 
and the girl goes from 
It is too 


It is about 180,000,000. 


They teach music, sculpture, painting, 
one to another, and cannot have a profound idea. 
superficial. 

“At our meetings, Dr. Egbert did most of the talking, so | 
had a chance to observe, and I noticed that the old people listened 
seriously, but the young ones did not, except audiences of young 
girls when I spoke to them alone. Grown men came to our 
meetings, but boys were generally absent, except at the universi- 
ties. They are too much absorbed in sports. I heard long ago 
that in England young people as a rule are not interested in 
political affairs ; they become interested only after they are grown 


up. In Russia it is just the opposite. From 14 years old up- 


wards, all the colleges and university students turn out to hear 
about political questions. 

“\Women have been the most assiduous attendants at .my meet- 
Very serious women came, of all classes, and always very 
I asked Dr. Egbert why we had more women than 
Perhaps that 


ings. 
attentive. 
men, and he said, ‘Because you are a woman.’ 
was one reason; but the topic of children is less interesting to 
men than to women. The mischief of our present situation 1s 
that men pay full attention to political affairs, war affairs, com- 
mercial and business affairs and sports, but the last thing they 
think about is the education of the children. In the United 
States there are beautiful schools and few illiterates, but little 
attention is paid to the moral and spiritual life of the child. The 
father loves his little daughter, but he often treats her like a doll. 
He wants her to be happy, he dresses her in good clothes, but 
he does not teach her that there is injustice in the world. [ven 
the mothers think that the child must be happy and healthy, must 
have plenty of everything and enjoy life, but they do not take 
pains to form his character. American children have good man- 
ners, they sit at dinner like grown persons, but they never know 
what it is to make any sacrifice, except in the schools. [ven 
the pupils of the school for crippled children gave some money 


for the Russian orphans. 


66 FDERHAPS we ought to try to make people so happy, and 

never have them know of any sorrow; but there are so 
many unhappy people in the world! I should wish children to 
know even from their childhood that there are people who sufter 
and are in want. They must know about hard work, too. It is 
necessary for their own happiness, for their understanding of 
the present state of the world, and in order that they may not 
be one-sided. Perhaps I think so because I have always lived in 
a country that had too much suffering, and we feared always 
to have our young people selfish. 

“Perhaps it is a strange fate for America to have so many 
well-to-do persons, so many chances to make money. It makes 
well-to-do people think, ‘Why should we care for others?’ Here 
there is an opportunity to make fortunes, and it makes people 
forget that there are great differences in capacity, in character 
and in luck. Some people are not able to save up money. These 
ought to occupy the attention of the more developed people, and 
they should teach others how to use their freedom and their 
opportunities. Therefore I could wish that your many rich and 
beautiful and comfortable colleges would teach their students 
to help those who are not so fortunate. After our revolution, 
I asked the voung people in our colleges to form clubs, and not 
to have these clubs for themselves alone, but to let the street 


children come in and share; if there is any little library, or play, 


not to make any discrimination. It will be of great use to 
humanity. 

“When our young students came to me and said, ‘Young 
Russia greets you,’ I always answered, ‘Don’t think, dear 


children, that the whole of young Russia is greeting me. It is 


only the fortunate part of young Russia. Here in good edifices, 
with good teachers and good libraries, you are only the happiest 
part of Russia’s young people. Nine-tenths of them are there 
in the streets, without teachers, without education, without any- 
thing. And it does not occur to the college students that it is 
good fortune on their part, that they are the privileged portion, 


and that the others are like pariahs. And therefore society is 
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divided into two camps, and I have observed that the difference 
between the two is due not so much to the difference in fortune 
as to the difference in education. For in Russia most of our 
students come from the poorest classes, the peasants and work- 
men, especially the peasants. Yet, when they are well educated, 
they become quite strange to their own people. Lducation and 
knowledge form in them quite a different psychology. They 
lose the habit of understanding their parents and the country 
people; their minds dwell in quite another sphere. And they 
prepare to live always in the society of intelligent people, and 
find it tiresome to stay in their primitive atmosphere. I insist be- 
fore all things that we must give instruction, for instructed 
people are free and strong.” 

“What do you think about the League of Nations?” I asked, 
Mme. Breshkovsky answered: 


66 HE League of Nations is an excellent idea; but every ex- 

cellent idea must have excellent people to carry it out, 
or it will be spoiled by bad workers. If women would interest 
themselves profoundly in this idea, and would take pains them- 
selves to take part in it and to prepare the ground for it, then 
it would make progress—not otherwise. For it is not enough 
to support this idea by force. This idea cannot be supported long 
by force. We must support it by deeds. 

“Perhaps my idea will be looked upon as childish, but I am 
sure that if one good organization were formed by English, 
French or American women to promote education in some 
country which is not in a position to take care of itself—educa- 
tion not for ten or twenty children, but on a large scale—it 
would do much more to prove the League of Nations a reality 
than many writings, or treaties on paper. For instance, we 
see such a little country as Serbia quite destroyed, quite anni- 
hilated. She is small enough for everybody there to know all 
about her affairs. If some women would go there to install 
schools and educate the people not only in science but in all 
they need to know, and would give the children not a comfortable 
but a supportable existence the people would see the League of 
Nations as a reality. Or if they would go to Galicia or Rumania 
to carry education, or to introduce industries—not factories, but 
small industries—and make the people more or less civilized, 
it would be a step towards the League of Nations. But if the 
people know that there is a treaty about boundaries, they—that 
is, the simple people—will not care anything about it. If no- 
body comes to help them, they will say, “We have no Allies. No- 
body cares for us.’ 

“Each country must aid the other by such means as it has at 
hand, and men who are always occupied with politics, will never 
do that. The women must intervene, especially in America, 
where they are rich and well organized. There must be brother- 
hood, but hitherto we have it not—only some philanthropy. 
When you send bread-ships, it is an excellent thing, but when 
you come yourselves, with your genius and energy, it is worth 
a thousand times as much. 

“Men have still a little of the beast in them. They do not 
create life. Sometimes a man cannot tell how many children he 
has. But is there a woman anywhere who does not know the 
number of her children?” 


Squelched 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska has quashed the suit the 
Antis brought in an effort to invalidate the grant of presidential 
suffrage to Nebraska women. No, not quashed, squelched— 
squelched is the word. 


God Speed! 


Anna Howard Shaw 


7 RIUMPHANT she passes! 
And how should there sound any note of our grieving? 


Great Heart buoyantly passes! 

The high task she is leaving 

Accomplished ;—on, up the bright trail, 

In eternity still pioneering! 

Steadfast, unconquerable— 

How should there follow rites of bereaving: 
When such as she yield for a moment, 
Bend—pass through the shadow— 

To emerge on the long bright trail, 

They follow, who would not fail, 

No dirge of grieving ;— 

But God Speed, God Speed! 

Strophe of women’s voices rings from the east; 
Answering chorus mingles out of the west; 
And the laughter 

She drew from a nation’s dourest mood, 
Chimes gratefully after, 

As she moves ever on, 

Keeping the road of her mighty quest 

Ah, comrades who knew her best, 

In the infinite patience and sest 

Of all your d V's work, 

You will keep grasp of her hand; 

Whenever you stand 

At the parting of ways, in the valley of some large decision, 
A ray from her viston 

Will again point you clear; 

She will be near; 

Her twinkling humor will touch you still many a time, 
Turning the prose of a long, long task 


To the sudden lilt of a rhyme. 


God Speed! 

She lives—she but passes 

To the brave work she still must be doing! 
As here among us the wave of her effort 
Mounts to its gallant high crest, 

Never let pass our lips one sigh of rueing— 
Ile are too blest, 

Ie are too blest! 


ANNE CLEVELAND CHENEY. 
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Quality 


URING the Victory Loan in New Jersey the workers under 
Mrs. Otto Wittpen were invited to hand in to headquarters 
human interest stories which had come under their observation 
during the campaign. 
A prize was to be given to the best. 
This is one of five selected as in line for the prize, all of which 
were read at the Victory Loan luncheon at the end of the drive 
and may, therefore, have appeared in print elsewhere. 


On the Roll. 


They took the little lady, high heels, beads, plumed hat and all, 
into the drug store, when she fell, and there she was tended, first 
by the colored woman at the soda fountain, and then by the 
doctor. 

“‘ She is quality through to the skin, but she’s pore,”’ said the 
former. 

** She’s anemic to the core,” said the latter. 

“ Nothing but a note book and an envelope to go by.” 

The note book page showed, in dainty characters: 


“Who is she?’ 


Pe ee rT LO 

ee ee ree re eee 05 
PE Gd cot ce coke neti ceeeuee, cee 
SE Gchava sees seuaee ems 10 

.40 x 365 = 146.00 

lo eee 35.00 

CC. erm re 

eee 5.00 

NE witedarrtinesins 5.00 

GHOVES 2060 eases 2.50 

|. ee 75.00 

Funeral gI.50 

400.00 

Night work ..... 100.00 

500.00 


There was no signature. 

When she opened her eyes and moved under the drug clerk’s 
tobacco-scented coat, the doctor administered more ammonia and 
began his quiz: 

“Your occupation is bookkeeper, I take it?” 

ae Sa 

“Ts the ten cents spent for breakfast? 

“No, saved.” 

“Saved from what former price?’ 

“ Twenty.” 

“Five at lunch saved from what? ” 

“From fifteen.” 

“No, don’t be angry; I’ve a reason for asking. 
teen; saved from what? ”’ 

“ Fifty.” 

“ Carfare ten means walk both ways?’ 

a 

“ Summer 75 means holiday trip?’ 

“oe.” 

“Excuse me, but what does ‘ funeral 91.50’ mean? You don’t 
bury a friend annually, nor are you buried yourself—yet.” 

A delicate twinkle appeared in the gray face. “I keep enough 
on hand, and I reduced it from a lot with carriages to cremation 
without.” 

“Ah!” 

“Madam, excuse me again, but you must be nearly seventy.” 


” 


> 


Dinner, fif- 


, 


“Just,” said she, flushing. 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “ you are so overworked and under- 
fed that this is a plain case of starvation. What is the $500 
for?” 

She put out a delicate hand, beringed and well-manicured, to 
the envelope, which yielded—six fifty-dollar liberty bonds. 

“For my country,” said she. “The boys marched, and hun- 
gered, in cold and wet. Why not I?” 

“But my dear little girl,” said the middle-aged doctor, in 
paternal tones, “the Snooks family are accused of making mil- 
lions by this war, and they say Congress has squandered billions.” 

“ Then it behooves all true patriots to save,” said the little old, 
lady, in accents gentle but firm. 

When the doctor had taken her to her 
laid her on her couch and lighted the gas heater, he altered his 
intended route, and called first on the bereaved widow with de- 


“one-room apartment,” 


pressed nerves. 
When she had heard his story the bereaved widow rose and 
saluted her dead son’s flag-draped photograph. 
“ How strangely God deals with us!” said she. “ All tl 


lose 
eggs in water glass for Billy’s puddings, and his little lunch box 


n 


that he carried as a child saved up—and it’s a mother, not a son, 
I suppose she’ll have to keep on being a bookkeeper, 
She’!ll be proud? ” 


to serve. 
doctor? I can send her in the car, though. 
“ As proud, and probably as exasperating as Billy himself 

I I ; i 4 3 


“When will you call?” Oe ae 


said the doctor. 


School Lunches 


OHN C. GEBHART, secretary of the New 
Lunch Committee, reviewing the history of school feeding 
} 


York School 


since 1790, when municipal soup kitchens for children were esta 
lished in Munich, finds that in 1909, 189 German cities had school 
lunches, the majority of them conducted or subsidized by the 
municipalities. 

In England the movement began almost a hundred years later, 
in 1890, yet in the first decade of this century England had 


> 


about caught up with Germany and in 1915 not far from 30,000,- 
000 meals were served by local authorities, 90 per cent of the 
children being served free. 

In 1882 the serving of school lunches was made compulsory in 
each arrondissement in France. The French system has had a 
remarkable success, and notwithstanding that two-thirds of the 
meals are free, the “patronizing poor-law atmosphere” is 
entirely lacking and there is a growing demand for universal free 
school lunches. In Paris alone, in 1909, nearly 8,000,000 meals 
were served. 

In the United States the movement is more backward. The 
first lunch was served in 1898 in Philadelphia. In New York a 
beginning was made in 1908 and 57 elementary school lunches 
were being maintained under private auspices, when, in January, 
1919, the New York City Board of Estimate and Apportiournent 
appropriated $50,000 for the first municipal school lunches in that 
city. Seventy-two cities in the United States report school feed- 


ing, the majority by the municipality. 


In Holland 
| peur is now taking the steps necessary to put into 


effect her program for granting Dutch women full suffrage. 

This program was announced as a government measure several 

months ago. On July 12 the First Chamber of the Dutch Parlia- 

ment adopted a motion to introduce woman suffrage in Holland. 
The vote was 34 to 5. 
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State News 
Nebraska Suffragists Win 


claimed that the women could not bring this action in court 
because they were not electors, and cited the Oregon decision to 
that effect, the Nebraska law being modelled on the Oregon law. 
The antis also insisted that the Secretary of State could not be 
enjoined and that after a petition had been filed and accepted, it 
was not subject to attack. Another point they pressed was that 
the case had been delayed so that a referendum was impossible 
at the next general election after the law was passed, as provided 
by the statute, therefore they held that the law was permanently 
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HE women of Nebraska have won a complete and signal st 
victory through the decision of the Nebraska Supreme Court n 
handed down on Saturday, June 28. This decision brings to an 
end the hard fought battle waged against the women of Nebraska st 
by the anti-suffrage interests of the state in the hope of invalidat- V 
ing the limited Suffrage Act passed by the Legislature in 1917. bi 
The Supreme Court affirmed the decision of Judge Flansburg b 
granting a permanent injunction against the submission of the \ 
limited suffrage law to a referendum of the voters. Judge Dean fe 
wrote the opinion. On the two principal points the Court held a a 
follows :— 
1. Under section 2339, Rev. St. 1913, being a part of the initiative | 
and referendum act, any citizen may invoke the remedy by injunc- 
tion therein provided to enjoin the secretary of state from tl 
certifying or printing on the official ballot for the ensuing election ta 
the ballot title and number of an act sought to be referred. tl 
2. When the certificate of a circular of a referendum petition W 
under the initiative and referendum act is impeached on the a 
ground of fraud the probative value of such certificate is destroyed : 
and none of the names appearing on such petition will be counted : 
6 ss 9 emer ey proven ‘a ash ota | x 
| A Renewing Bath— By this decision, the suffragists secured for the women oi 
i Nebraska the right to vote for all offices not designated in the o 
Ei state constitution. The losers of this legal battle have the right ™ 
f for your bathroom to file an appeal for a re-hearing within 40 days, but owing to the a 
1 ' decisive character of the decision, and the thoroughness with " 
' FLOOR! Walls! Enamel! Bowl! Tubs! Of which each detail of the long struggle was argued, it is not ex- P 
‘ pected the losers will take this action. ’ 
4 course you want them always ready for In addition to losing their case, the anti-suffragists and the state gs 
; inspection! Gold Dust takes care of bath- will in all probability be obliged to pay the costs. st 
ti rooms easily, sanitarily. Gold Dust has a While there is no specific statement in the Supreme Court g 
4 ‘ i decree as to who should pay the costs, the fact that the judgment - 
1 velvety smoothness when it comes to porce- of the lower court was affirmed makes it reasonable to suppose mn 
F lain, enamel, nickel and tiling which avoids that the ruling in regard to the payment of costs made in the u 
all risk of scratching. It brings a wonderful lower court will be followed. Judge Flansburg of the District 
‘ Tae , court divided the costs equally between the state and the a 
sweet cleansing to bowls and drainpipes. Gold intervenors, prominent women of Omaha and members of the tl 
Dust leaves bathrooms with a sanitary sparkle anti-suffrage association. The amount will run close to $5,000. e 
because it purifies as it thoroughly cleanses. : 
By all means keep a package of Gold Dust in i O battle for earerege ve ever fought nate es this — h 
battle in Nebraska ; twice the case has been in the Supreme 
your bathroom—handy for frequent bathroom Court and in each instance the suffragists won. The suffragists : 
cleaning. attacked the referendum petitions circulated by the anti-suffragist - 
forces on the ground of fraud and forgery and presented a mass . 
‘ of evidence to prove their claim. The antis declared they were : 
If you want the gentlest, soapiest, most thor- unaware of any forgery and insisted that the court count the . 
ough washing powder, be sure it zs Gold Dust names of those voters whose names were not attacked, claiming . 
you get. Look for the familiar yellow pack- that they had a right to petition, and no act of a circulator could , 
: nullify the right to have these names counted. The antis further t 
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suspende The S eme C rice held that this position was ' 
suspended. The Supreme Court twice held S pos Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 

















nal 

urt not well taken. Established 1879 
an The Nebraska case has held the attention of suffragists for 

ka some time. Mrs. W. E. Barkley, president of the Nebraska 

at- Woman Suffrage Association, has led the women in a glorious 


battle. Special praise for work done on behalf of the case has 
> | been given to Mrs. H. C. Sumney, Mrs. James Richardson and 
he Mrs. Draper Smith of Omaha for the work which they did in 
ferreting out the forgeries on the petitions circulated by the 


a anti-suffragists. Wo en’s 
MMEDIATELY following the granting of partial suffrage by ; : 
the 1917 Legislature, a referendum petition was circulated by Bathing Attire 


the anti-suffragists, and apparently 32,000 signatures were ob- 
tained. In the District Court the plaintiffs proved that many of 
the names on the petition were forgeries, or had been fraudulently 
written by the circulators. The Court found that 29,147 actual 


signatures were necessary, but that more than an excess of the : F 
required number were invalidated, and could not be counted W ith the bathing hour the 
because of fraud and false certification. ’ ' ~ 
Oo 
f In the case of one of the circulators, the Court found that 28 day S chief gathering at resorts, 
p of his petitions appeared to be in the same hand-writing; 105 bathing attire must be chosen 
‘itnesses ie ir signatures; sever f ames he ‘4 y , 
| witnesses denied their signature ; sever ul of the n umes on the for the critical oaze of fellow 
> | petitions were found to be those of persons who had died some , = 
, , time previously. On another, 172 fraudulent signatures were sOojOUTNeCTS by the S€a aS well 
found and on 32 different petitions the Court found 173 names AS freedom and ease in motion. 


which appeared in the hand-writing of the circulator. It was 
ruled by the Court that all petitions circulated by these three men 
should be thrown out. The anti-suffragists argued that every H 
genuine signature must be counted, but the Court decided, accord- 


ing to the ruling, that when the testimony of a witness on a 
material point is impeached, all his evidence may be rejected With this double demand on their 
ingenuity in view, Best & Cn. desigr.ers 


ere 


unless corroborated, and this the anti-suffragists failed to do. 

A. leading paper of Nebraska said editorially of the Nebraska have created smart bathing suits and 
victory, “ The victory won by the women in their litigation before |, dresses with style features cleverly 

. . ~ . C 

the Supreme Court means much more than the mere confirmation f ith 

bei nine iene cise cage tetas adapted to conform with ease and 
of their right to vote for non-constitutional officers under the leg- : ‘ . divi 
islative act of 1917. It means that the initiative and referendum grace in swimming OF diving. 


law cannot be abused and degraded. No interest will attempt to 
hold up an act of the Legislature again without taking pains to 
see that petitions are honestly signed and correctly certified. 
\ Testimony was brought forward to show that people circulating 
petitions for a referendum of the suffrage law were guilty of 


From severely plain suits 


: one — sort of fraud, ——— ig sg of silk or wool jersey in 
dead men and the copying of names from ¢ irectories. I 1e new striped designs to elab- 
women interested in suffrage made so complete a showing up of é iol, aby 
© AE ge PRN a OPE AEE LA TO ben Shiv orate silk models with ab- 

s conspiracy, and won so signal a victory by going to the courts : Ls d f h 
with a well prepared case, that they have probably ended for all breviated Skirts and fetch- 
time this particular political crime in Nebraska. For their labors Ing knickers, Gest & Co. 


on behalf of a clean referendum petition they deserve the thanks offers a wide assortment. 


of all of the supporters of good government in this state.” 
a 


Women Unite for Ratification 
ROMINENT Women’s Organizations of New Jersey have 
joined forces with the New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 

ciation, and are co-operating in the organization of the New 
Jersey Ratification Committee. The Committee will number | 
| amon; Zz JY ou Never Pay Morecat Bests SS 


among its members representative women of every county, = 
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who will wage an intensive campaign on behalf of ratification. 

The first session was held Tuesday afternoon July 15 at 
Newark, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, gave the principal ad- 
dress telling of the ratification plans now in progress, and the 
results accomplished so far. 


Tennessee Activities 
HE executive board of the Tennessee Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation met in session recently at Lookout Mountain. A 
budget of $10,000 was voted to be raised by the year’s work, 
each district to be assigned its quota. 

Mrs. George Fort Miller, the newly elected state president, 
presided at the session and also at the luncheon at the Hotel 
Patten, which was the social feature of the gathering. 

Mayor-elect A. W. Chambliss was present to make the wel- 
coming address; Mrs. John M. Kenny of Nashville gave the 
response. Other speakers were Mrs. Guilford Dudley, a vice- 
president of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Senator F. T. Carter, and representative L. D. Miller, all 
of whom were honored guests at the luncheon. 

Mrs. R. B. Cooke of Johnson City spoke as representing East 
Tennessee; Mrs. John M. Ransom of Tullahoma for Middle 
Tennessee, and Mrs. Isaac Reese of Memphis for West 
Tennessee. 

In introducing Mayor-elect Chambliss, Mrs. Miller referred to 
him as Chattanooga’s best mayor, because the first one ever 
elected by women. Representative Miller was introduced as the 
legislator who secured the vote for the women of Tennessee. 


He disclaimed the honor accorded him, saying that the bill and 








S68—Ilor Breakfast, informal occasions, and for the cottage One 
wants the brightest and cheeriest china with decorations adaptable 
to all surroundings—just such a pleasing result is achieved in the 
Ming pattern, on fine Lenor china. 103 piece Ming china dinner 
set, special price, $175.00; 7 piere chop set, special price, $16.50; 


7 piece cake set, special price, $12.00; 28 piece tea-set, special 
price, $35.00. P vo 
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ever, the value is the same good value 
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everything else was in fine shape when presented to him. Sena- 
tor Carter said he never dreamed he had pleased so many people 
in helping push the suffrage bill, which showed the popularity of 
suffrage in Tennessee. He declared that the women by their 
entrance into politics had made it impossible for any more 
“crooked old politicians” to fall in line. 

The Tennessee suffragists are planning a strenuous year, de- 
voting much time to intensive organization work. A state 
organizer will be engaged to do educational work in the rural 
districts. 

Mrs. Milton, the new president of Tennessee, comes to |! 
duties well qualified to give Tennessee a banner year. As she 
is a woman of rare tact, judicial temperament, and endowed wit! 
zeal and enthusiasm, as well as a charming personality, she has 
the qualities that make for good leadership. Mrs. Milton 
prominent in social, club and church circles, and is widely know: 
through her clever pen, which she has used most generously 
behalf of the suffrage cause. 

Her husband, as editor of the Chattanooga News, has bi 


s 


a staunch ally. 


HE new officers of the Tennessee Woman Suffrage Ass 

ciation include: Mrs. George F. Milton, Chattanooga, 
president; Mrs. John M. Ransom, Tullahoma, vice-preside: 
Miss Carolina Williams, Columbia, recording secretary; Mrs. 
L. T. Hill, Chattanooga, corresponding secretary; Mrs. D. 
Kimbrouch, Nashville, treasurer; Mrs. Reuben Mills, Nashvil 
auditor. 

The Congressional Distrist Chairmen include: First, M: 
H. White and Mrs. R. B. Cooke of Johnson City; second, M 
H. C. Melnoe of Knoxville and Mrs. Howard Howe of Roc! 
wood; third, Mrs. John L. Meek, Chattanooga and Mrs. Annie 
A. Son of Pittsburgh; fourth, Mrs. P. S. Dresser of Gallatin, 
and Mrs. Sam Young of Dixon Springs; fifth, Mrs. Lee Fox, 
of Murfellsford and Mrs. G. S. Lamon of Tullahoma; sixth, Mrs. 
John M. Kenny of Nashville and Mrs. J. T. Lupton of Clarks- 
ville; seventh, Mrs. George Sheldon of Columbia and Mrs. |. 
Eslick of Pulaski; eighth, Mrs. A. Colyar of Dresden and Mrs. 
3udes Owen of Jackson; ninth, Miss Mary Skeffington, Dyers- 
burg and Mrs. Marc Anthony of Trenton; tenth, Mrs. Isaac 
Reese of Memphis and Mrs. Cummings of Germantown. 

The Standing Committee Chairmen are: Mrs. Jas. B. Ezzell 
of Newsum Station, Legislative; Mrs. Jas. A. Beasley of Nash- 
ville, Literature; and Mrs. John Flantt of Memphis, Finance. 


Suffrage Week in Indiana 

IONEER Day was a feature of Suffrage Week held by 

the Indianapolis Branch of the Woman’s Franchise League. 
in celebration of the passage of the Susan B. Anthony Amend- 
ment. Pioneer suffragists Miss Laura Donnan, Mrs. Horace 
McKay, Miss Elizabeth Nicholson, Miss Mary Nicholson, Mrs. 
John T. Dye, Miss Charity Dye, Mrs. John M. Judah, Mrs. 
Charles I. Kregelo and Mrs. Henry D. Pierce were the honor 
guests at the reception held at the home of Mrs. Arthur B. Grover, 
granddaughter of Zerelda Wallace. Mrs. James P. Goodrich, 
and Mrs. W. T. Barnes, Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke, Dr. Amelia 
R. Keller, Mrs. Felix T. McWhirter, Mrs. John F. Barnhill and 
Mrs. Winifred Scott Johnson, organizers of the School League 
out of which the Woman’s Franchise League of Indiana grew. 
assisted Mrs. Grover. The appreciation of the sacrifices of the 
early suffragists was the key note of the week’s celebration. The 
speeches at the ward meetings on Monday impressed the women 
with the duty of good citizenship as the only return for these 
sacrifices. 
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A meeting of the club women of Indianapolis, called by Miss 
Sara Lauter, president of the Franchise League, and Mrs. John 
Downing Johnson, Seventh District Chairman of the Federation 
of Clubs, to make comprehensive plans for educating the women 
voters, was the culmination of the week’s celebration. A request 
was sent to the Franchise League to organize a voters’ school 
and the assistance of the club women in this work was offered 
to the Franchise League. The women were alive to the need 
of education in civic and political affairs, so that they might 
make intelligent choice of political parties, and not be stampeded. 

(he suffragists observed two calling days during the week 
the first was devoted to calling on Governor Goodrich, members 
of the Legislature from Marion County and other officials, for the 
purpose of impressing them with the earnest desire of the women 
for early ratification of the Susan B. Anthony .\mendment 
\ Indiana. They were glad to hear from Governor Goodrich 
that he had sent a telegram to Mrs. Catt, announcing that he 


suld call a special session of the Legislature in late August or 


irly September. The yellow parasols which had been used in 


a 


he “Golden Lane” in St. Louis in 1916 were carried by the 


Suffrage Calling Day also brought in many members to 


callers. 
he League, showing a broader interest in the ballot and the 


verness to use it effectively. 


Delaware’s Victory Luncheon 

“ HE ot the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment with a Victory 

held at the Hotel Dupont, Wilmington. The national flag. 
suffrage banners and display cards bearing the inscriptions, * Rat 
and “A Vote for Every Woman by 1920” 


Delaware suffragists celebrated the passage 


Luncheon 


ification ” decorated 
the banquet room. 

Mrs. Albert Robin, president of the Delaware [qual Suffrage 
\ssociation, presided. In addressing the guests she said: “ We 
are here to celebrate a great victory, won by women after a battle 
of endurance, endeavor and love—suffrage for women is now 
inevitable—let our slogan be ‘a vote for every woman by 1920 °.” 

In introducing Mrs. John A. Cranston, Honorary President of 
the State Association, Mrs. Robin referred to her as the Little 
Grandmother of the Delaware Equal Suffrage Association. Hay 
ing passed her 7oth milestone, Mrs. Cranston has been a factor 
throughout the suffrage history of her state. Referring to earl) 
suffrage history, Mrs. Cranston told of Mrs. Catt’s endeavor 


to 


organize the women of Delaware. “ She was a firm believer in 
rganization and she sent Miss Hay, a woman of great power, to 
encourage and strengthen us in our weak endeavors,” said Mrs. 
‘I recall the difficulty we had in getting petitions 
signed and in getting permission to have leaders of the cause 


Cranston. 
speak in the churches. The ministers didn’t want women in the 
pulpit. But all of this is now a reminiscence. I would advise you 
all to read the History of Woman’s Suffrage to be found in the 
Institute Free Library. If you begin it you will be so fascinated 
you will not want to put it down.” 

State Senator John Walker, an honor guest at the affair, said 
in his address, “I am glad at this period of our history that 
women are going to have some say in the government of their 
country. They are needed. Never will this country be a democ- 
racy until every person has a vote.” 

Dr. De Lacour, president of the Wilmington Equal Suffrage 
Association, said, “We have one more trench to take. Let us 
work for ratification.” “ Put the will in Wilmington, and putting 
it in Wilmington put it into Delaware,” was the theme of the talk 
by Miss Mary R. de Vou, state auditor. Miss de Vou also urged 


the women to work for ratification. 





Precaution or Regret? 


The woman of today exercises the same 
intelligent care of her home as the man 
| bestows on his business. The first thought 
in each case is to safeguard your property 
and valuables. Many thousand house- 
| 








holders have successfully employed the 

Holmes System of Electric Protection to 

guard their homes during the summer 

months. The cost is small—the protection 

is complete. We inspect your house regu- 

larly and send you reports on its condition. 
| We prevented the robbery of four houses 
Is your house next? 









last week. 







“Where There Is Holmes, There Is Safety” 
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THER speakers during the program of toasts were: Mrs. 

Hammond of Dover, Mrs. Frederick Bach, who read a 
poem entitled, “ Mother, May I Go Out to Vote?” and Mrs. 
Henry Ridgley of Dover, who advised the women to form cur- 
rent events classes to arouse public sentiment and to interview 
their legislators. 

Mrs. A. D. Warner, a vice-president of the state association, 
in urging women to work for ratification said, “Delaware can do 
what other states can do.” “ Prepare yourselves to be voters,” 
was the theme of the talk by Mrs. J. Frank Ball, first vice-presi- 
dent of the state association. Mrs. Jane \W. Pennewell gave an 
enthusiastic review of the St. Louis Suffrage Convention. Some- 
thing of the experiences of the early suffragists was told by Miss 

Miss 


Downey, former state president, Miss [lla Johnson, 


Iemma Worrell, treasurer of the Wilmington Association. 
Agnes Y. 
Miss Mary A. Ospina and Mrs. T. G. Settle made addresses. 

Miss Gertrude Robin ended the program of toasts with a poem 
and this was followed by the singing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

Delaware is planning an intensive year. 
executive board held at Wilmington at the home of Mrs. J. Frank 


At a meeting of the 


Ball, the following chairmen of ratification were appointed: For 
Kent County, Mrs. Henry Ridgely; for Sussex County, Mrs. 
Robert Houston; for rural Newcastle County, Mrs. J. A. Crans- 
ton; and for Wilmington, Mrs. Albert Robin. Mrs. Robin will 


also act as general chairman of the ratification committee. 


“ From now on wives will share when they like in the responsi- 
bility for earning an income. There will be women in the pro- 
fessions, trades and industries—no deluge, but enough to make a 
difference.” 

Dr. DEVINI 
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Dr. Shaw as she appeared in “‘ Your Girl and Mine,’ the Woman Suffrage 


moving picture drama. 








The home of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw at Moylan, Penn. Dr. Shaw’s funera 
services were held here. 











XPRESSIONS of sympathy and messages 

voicing the very real and personal loss 
aroused by the death of Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw continue to pour into the offices of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion from all parts of the United States and 
from foreign countries. Among them are the 
following : 

“Deepest sympathy on loss of great leader.” 
(Signed) Mary SHEEPSHANKS, 
For International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
“Deepest sympathy extended by British suf- 

fragists.” 
(Signed) ELEANOR RATRBONE, 
President of National Union of Societies for 


Equal Citizenship. 


M RS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Presi- 

National Suf- 
frage Association, 171 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


“May I through you express to the family 


dent American Woman 


and friends of Doctor Anna Howard Shaw my 
grief that she has been called away. She won 
the affection as well as the admiration of all 
those with whom she came in contact. She was 
a remarkably able woman, eloquent and force- 
and withal possessed of ex- 


ful in debate, 


quisite charm of manner. It is a consolation 
that she lived to see the great work accom- 
plished to which she devoted her life and for 
which no one performed greater service. 


Key PITTMAN. 


Jefferson City, Mo., July 3, 1919. 
HEREAS, in the human 
events, it has pleased Divine Providence 
to call to higher work our beloved leader, Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, on the eve of our final 
Suffrage Victory—the ratification of the Susan 
B. Anthony Amendment by the Fiftieth Gen- 
eral Assembly of Missouri, the knowledge of 


course of 


which would have given her great happiness. 
Be It Resotven, that the suffragists of Mis- 
souri regret the passing of one whose life was 
an inspiration to the womanhood of the world, 
whose long continuous sacrifices have helped 
the cause of right and justice and the march 
of true democracy, whose personal influence 


Do Honor To 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 


was always for good and whose friendship 
was an inestimable prize, and 
Be Ir FurrHer Reso_ven, that we extend 


through Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, our sin- 
cere sympathy to the Board of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association for the loss of the 
counsel, advice and inspiration of Dr. Shaw, 


throughout the country our 


and to women 
fellow feeling in the loss of one of the world’s 
greatest leaders. 

Missouri Woman Suffrage Association. 


Fiftieth General Assembly of Missouri 
Special Session 

ENATOR GARDNER offered the 

S ing resolution which was read and adopted 
on July 3, 1919. 

WHEREAS: In the course of human events, it 

has pleased Divine Providence to call to higher 

international 


follow- 


work a great woman, and an 
figure, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, on the eve of 
the final suffrage victory for this state, the rati- 
fication of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, by 
the 50th General Assembly of Missouri, and, 

Wuereas Dr. Anna Howard Shaw has, on 
several occasions addressed the General As- 
sembly of Missouri in behalf of woman suf- 
frage, therefore, 

Be Ir Resotven that the 
Senate of the 50th General Assembly, in extraor- 
dinary session, express their regret that the 
world has lost a great leader, and, furthermore, 

Be Ir Resotven that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association and to the Mis- 
souri Woman Suffrage Association. 

(Signed) Wallace Crossley, 
President of the Senate. 


members of the 


R, E. L. MARRS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
resolution adopted by the 


A similar was 


House. 
A T its board meeting in Indianapolis, the 
Woman’s Franchise League of Indiana, 


offered the following tribute to Dr. Shaw: 


=} 


“A great patriot has passed away! 

“A beloved leader is lost to the womanhood 
of the world, an inspired worker to the cause 
of suffrage. 

“Dr. Anna Howard Shaw carried for all wh« 
came in touch with her life a flaming torch of 
inspiration and devotion to ideals of duty. Her 
life—this torch to light the way for women’s 
feet through all the years to come—is ended, 
but the immortal flame still carries on, and we, 
walk walk 


more safely, go more securely, because she has 


world, 


who the pathways of the 


Little children will grow up, women 


reach out, their lives better guarded, their op- 


lived. 


portunities greater, because of Dr. Anna 


Howard Shaw. 
“Those who shared her varied activities have 


many precious memories. Those who merely 


followed her from afar have seen a many- 


sided genius, keen, kindly, humorous, to the 
with human interests, 


last closely in touch 


abreast and often ahead of the best and most 
idealistic thought of the world. 

“So today, to you, Dr. Shaw, who have been 
our foremost American woman citizen, who 
have belonged to the nation and to its women, 
the Woman’s Franchise League of Indiana 
turns in grateful reverence for your life, price- 
less gift to the world. Always we shall be bet- 
ter, always the world a better place because of 


” 
you. 


M RS. JAMES A. DEVITT, President of 
the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, 
wired: “In the flush of victory, Iowa mourns 
the loss of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw.” 


Miss Jean M. Gordon, President of the 
Louisiana State Suffrage Association,  tele- 
graphed its grateful appreciation of Miss 


Shaw’s great services in behalf of womankind 
and registered its indebtedness to her and its 
regret at her death. 

The members of the Woman Suffrage Party 
of Louisiana in the memorial session convened, 
resolved that “We deeply deplore the untimely 


passing of our beloved leader, Dr. Anna How- 
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ard Shaw, but are profoundly grateful for the 
inspirations of her life and its achievements 
in the cause of womanhood. Her deeds will 
live in the hearts of men.” 

The Arkansas Equal Suffrage Central Com- 
mittee wired by its President, Mrs. Cotnam, as 
follows:—“All Arkansas mourns the passing 
of our great leader. In her memory we will 
carry on. Let the women of America place 
her statue in the National Capitol.” 


RS. SIMONS, President of the Political 
Equality League of California, wired 

“The women of California mourn with you and 
the women of the United States the loss of our 
admired and courageous leader, Dr. Shaw. Her 
live devoted to the cause of suffrage and the pro- 
cress Of women was fittingly crowned by the 


We ac- 


knowledge our great debt to her and dedicate 


passage of the Federal Amendment. 


ourselves to carry on her plans.” 

Mfs. Richard E. Edwards, former President 
of the Woman’s Franchise League of Indiana, 
vho was prevented from attendance at the fun- 
cral by illness, wired that she felt Dr. Shaw’s 
death was a great loss to America because of 
he loss of “her inspired idealism, her hope for 
humanity and her belief in women.” 

Miss Gertrude Weil, President of the North 
Carolina Equal Suffrage League, wired: “We 
grieve at the leader. All 


North Carolina will be inspired by her example 


loss of our great 


of unswerving devotion and practical idealism, 
and richer for the heritage of her dear loving 
memory.” 

Mrs. George Gellhorn wired for the Missouri 
Suffrage Association: “ The women of Missouri 
are grieving with you over the loss of an in- 
spired leader. The world will always be richer 
for the years Dr. Shaw lived in it and the ideals 
she created for it will live forever.” 

Mrs. Ben Hooper of 
sympathy to the family of Dr. Shaw and Miss 


Wisconsin, wired her 
Anthony, and said “Dr. Shaw’s death was not 
only a personal loss to those of us who knew 


her but to all women.” 


M** MARY M’LENDON, President of the 
Georgia Woman Suftrage Association, 
acting for the Executive Committee of that body 
and every member of it throughout Georgia, tel- 
egraphed their grief at the passing of Dr. Shaw. 
“Faithfully and valiantly she has stood in 
the forefront of the battle to win the enfran- 
chisement of women. Our loss is irreparable.” 

Miss Mabel Connor, President of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association, wired that that 
association “shares sincerely in America’s sor- 
row in the loss of Dr. Shaw, and extends to 
the officers of the National Association its heart- 
felt sympathy in severance of the happy rela- 
tions of years.” 

Miss Katherine Ludington, for the Connecti- 


cut Woman Suffrage Association, wired: “ Our 














Pioneering Wireless Speech 


On the morning of October 22, 
1915, an engineer speaking at 
Arlington, Virginia, was heard at 
Eiffel Tower, Paris, and at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaiian Islands. This 
was the first trans-Atlantic and 
trans-continental message ever 
sent by wireless telephone. It was 
an achievement of the Bell System. 


During the Fifth Liberty Loan 
nearly a million people, in throngs 
of ten thousand, heard speeches 
and music by wire and wireless. 
The loud-speaking equipment was 
a main feature of “Victory Way”, 
New York. Wireless messages 
came from aviators flying overhead 





grief for our notable leader is softened only 
by the thought of her happiness in the victory 
she saw accomplished for the cause to which 
she had given her life.” 

Mrs. Katherine T. Hosmer, President of the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association, wired: 
“In life Dr. 


women of the world 


Shaw was a real asset to the 


While we 


victory, her 


rejoice that 
she lived to see the death is 
no less a loss. It is particularly significant of 
her whole life that her last acts were in support 
of a greater world democracy.” 

New 


Howard Shaw, 


Huberwald of Orleans, 


Louisiana, “Dr. 
the bravest of the brave, the warrior who stood 


Florence 


wired: Anna 


One System 


and long distance speeches from 
Government officials in Washing- 
ton. Messages were often mag- 
nified several billion times. This 
demonstration was the first of its 
kind in the history of the world. 
It also was an achievement of the 


Bell System. 


Historic also were the war time 
uses of wireless telephony, giving 
communication between airplanes 
and from mother ships to sub- 


marine chasers. 


All these accomplishments and 
uses were made possible by the 
work of the research laboratories of 
the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


the fury of the fight, a mentality that would 
glorify any country and any age has passed on- 
ward. England gave us of her best and we 
have given eternity our best.” 
HE Delaware Equal Suffrage Association 
adopted the following resolutions 
Whereas, This Association has heard with a 
sense of overwhelming sorrow of the death of 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, honorary president 
of the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and 
Whereas, Dr. Shaw was during her presi- 
dency of the National American Woman Suf- 


(Continued on page 175) 
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ISS FURMAN, in charge of 
our Women’s Department, 
can tell women who may be away 
from home how we can take care 
of securities, collect income from 
whatever source and credit it to 


your checking account. 
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Texas Ratifies 


EXAS has the honor to be the first South- 

ern state to ratify the Federal Suffrage 

Amendment, and the ninth state of the Union 

to ratify. The Senate by a viva voce vote rati- 

fied the Amendment on June 28, the House 

having taken similar action on June 24 by a vote 
of 96 to 21. 

“Tt was fitting that on the day the Peace 
Treaty was signed in Paris, guaranteeing 
democracy to all the peoples of the world, that 
the lexas Legislature should complete the rati- 
fication of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, 
giving the rights of democracy to women,” said 
Mrs. Nonie B. Mahoney, President of the Dal- 
las Equal Suffrage ~ssociation, in expressing 
the joy of the sufh-agists over the victory. 
“The argument of the anti-suffrage Senators 
was that the measure was a violation of state’s 
rights—we are glad that the majority place 
human rights before state’s rights. The meth- 
ods used by the opponents of the resolution 
were thoroughly unscrupulous and did not de- 
serve to succeed. The liquor interests of the 
state were behind the anti-suffrage fight, and 
their taticcs were of the well-known variety.” 

Previous to the taking of the vote in the 


Senate, a, lively discussion on the Amend- 


ment was invoked. The galleries were filled 


with women and the interest was intense. Dur- 
ing the course of the argument, Senator Harry 
Hertzberg, of San Antonio, said he consid- 
ered it his duty to vote for ratification even 
though his district showed a majority against 
the state suffrage amendment, taking the stand 
that the Legislature does not have to submit 
ratification, and it was in order to vote on it 
without submission. He said he did not con- 
sider the vote on the state suffrage amend- 
ment the same as on the Federal Amendment, 
and brought out the point that both Texas 
Houses had previously voted unanimously urg- 
ing Congress to submit the Suffrage Amend- 
ment immediately. He also said that the im- 
pression prevailed in his county that a vote 
against suffrage was a vote against prohibition, 
and that now prohibition was settled the ma- 
jority for suffrage would be greatly increased. 

Senator R. L. Williford appealed for the 
ratification as he wanted Texas to be the first 
Southern state to ratify, and said that ratifi- 
cation was a demand of the state Democratic 
platform. 


Senator R. P. Dorough said he considered 


that the instruction of the election of July, 





ad 


2ZiaAooe 
RDAR’S 


1918, was more binding than that of the May 
election for the reason that more votes wei 
cast in 1918 in his district than were cast thi 
womai 


year. He brought out the fact that 


did her share during the war, and asserte 
there was no more fitting time than the pres 
ent to give women equal suffrage. 

“The state Democratic platform of 1918 w: 
made by both men and women,” Senator E. | 
Rector maintained and urged the Legislatu: 


to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendmen 


“The women had two hobbies,” said Senat« 
Rector, “one they put in the governor’s mat 
sion and one in the Democratic platform.” 
Senator Page declared, “If the Democrati 
primary will vote for ratification, why quibb! 
over it here. I am going to vote for ratific: 
tion to back up the 380,000 women who vote 
for one of the grandest governors Texas ha 
ever had. The man who votes against suffrag 
is done for, as the women are going to have th 


’ 


vote.’ 


HE chief opposition to the ratification wa 
based on the fact that at the election o 
May 24 a suffrage amendment to the state’ 
constitution was rejected by the voters. 
When it came to the final vote, Senators Ald 
erdice, Suiter and Wood, who had fought fo1 
postponement, voted for ratification, which d« 
molished the opposition. 
measur¢ 


The proponents of the suffrage 


strongly defended their stand, stating they 


were under obligation from the Democratic 
primary of last year, and the Democratic stat« 
and national convention to support ratification 

The victory was fittingly celebrated by the 


suffragists throughout the state. 


“The King is Dead” 


t of the Texas Senators disclosed onc 
of the principal reasons why the fight 
against immediate ratification of the suffrage 
amendment was futile. He said that it was 
useless to invoke the doctrine of state rights, 
for state rights were destroyed when the pro- 
hibition amendment was adopted. . . . But 
it is remarkable that the announcement of the 
rights should be made in a 


death of state 


Southern Legislature so glibly and gleefully. 
“The King is dead! Long live the Queen!” 


—Dallas Evening Journal. 
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Honor Dr. Shaw 


(Continued from page 173) 

frage Association most generous of her ser- 
yices to our state association—and has been 
heard in Delaware many time before audiences 
entranced by her unrivalled wit, logic and elo- 
quence, and 

IVhereas, Dr. Shaw, with consecrated devo- 

n has played so heroic a part in breaking 


down the time worn barriers of law and tra- 


dition trammeling women for generations; 


RESOLVED, That in giving public expression to 


grief, we go on record as reverencing in 


Dr. Shaw a personality of most extraordinary 


ttainments, mentally, morally and spiritually; 


woman in whom womanhood may justly 


ult; a woman indeed among women. 
Reso._vep, That we believe the world is better 
r her having lived, and that by the example 
her unsurpassed moral courage and fearless 
adership of a just but long unpopular cause, 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw will live again in 
minds made better by her presence; in deeds 

daring rectitude, in thoughts sublime that 
ierce the night like stars and in their mild 
ersistence urge man’s search to vaster issues. 

RESOLVED, That we are glad to record that 
Dr. Shaw was the leading speaker before the 
Delaware Legislature in 1913 when the first 
suffrage bill was introduced for the enfran- 
chisement of the women of the state, and that 
he hearing was made memorable by her elo- 
juence. 

Reso.vep, That we rejoice that Dr. Shaw lived 
to behold the fruition of her work and to realize 
that her life’s labor was not in yain. 

Reso_vep, That telegrams expressing our pro- 
found sense of loss be sent to Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, and to the 
members of Dr. Shaw’s family. 

The resolutions were signed by Eva Robin, 
president; Ida M. Ball, first vice-president; 
Jane W. 
Dr. Josephine de Lacour, president Equal Suf- 
Agnes 5 & 
Downey, treasurer; Mary R. de Vou, auditor, 
Mary A. 


Pennewill, corresponding secretary; 


frage Association of Wilmington; 


and press chairman, and Ospina, 


second auditor. 


* Silly Season Has Arrived” 


66 URING debate in the Senate the other 

day, Senator Wadsworth of New 
York asserted that woman suffrage would 
breed contempt for the constitution of the 


United States. 

“A. mind that would seriously entertain a 
thought like that, particularly in view of the 
known conservatism of womankind the world 
over, would not hesitate to harbor a suggestion 
that the moon was made of green cheese.”— 


Times, Seattle, Washington. 


In Vermont 
ermo 
 psiencroge? in Vermont for ratification is 

growing. Dr. Marion Horton, state presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Lillian H. Olzendam, ratification 
chairman, are reaching every little hamlet with 
the news of ratification progress, in order that 
the state in its pride to be included among the 
necessary thirty-six may rise en masse to urge 
upon the Governor a special session of Legis- 
lature. 

Letters, telegrams and resolutions are reach- 
ing Governor Clement daily. To illustrate, Bel- 
lows Falls and Barre, two towns slow to take 
an interest in suffrage, recently passed resolu- 
tions for a special session. At the Barre meet- 
ing one of the national officers had been granted 
a hearing before four congregations at their 
union service Sunday evening, July 6. There 
was a community Chautauqua in progress in 
Barre and the local ministers decided at the 
last moment to hold their services in conjunc- 
tion with Chautauqua at the tent. Several hun- 
dred persons were present. The pastor who pre- 
sided, Superintendent Fleet of Chautauqua, at 
the head of the schools of Richmond, Va., and 
the speaker of the evening, Dr. Thompson, of 
London, were all suffragists. The suffrage hear- 
ing, supplemented by live suffrage remarks from 
each of the participants mentioned, would have 
fallen short of results if the opportunity had 
not been seized for a resolution, so permission 
was readily granted to present the following 
resolution which was almost unanimousl; 
adopted by a rising vote: 

Whereas eleven states have hastened to ratify 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment; and 

Whereas the governors of many states have 
pledged to call special sessions of their Legisla- 
tures in order to ratify the Amendment before 

1920 ; 


Be It Resotvep that we, the citizens of Barre, 


the general election of 


urge Governor Clement to call a special session 
of the state Legislature in order that Vermont 
States 


may be included among the thirty-six 


necessary for full ratification. 


Trying It on the Dog 

Mrs. A.—‘‘I understand that we women of 
this state are now allowed to vote for president. 
1] wonder why only for president.” 

Mrs. B.—“ Well, I suppose, the intention is to 
try it on the president first. and if no harm 
results therefrom we may be allowed to vot« 
for the minor officials later on.” 

Evan, Minn. T. Kaas. 

“The very fight for equal suffrage has been 
a political education to women who have taken 
part in it, and it must not be forgotten that 
the suffrage cause has been part and parcel of 
the liberal and democratic program. The credit 


for the result belongs to no political party, 


but to the progressive, forward looking 


thought of the country.”—Journal, Milwaukee. 








A Double 
Safeguard 


If for no other reason, women 
should have checking accounts 
to insure safety against loss 
of money. A checking ac- 
count obviates the carrying 
of large amounts of currency, 
and payments made by check 
provide their own receipts. 

“ Banking For Women,” a 
new booklet, describing serv- 
ice features of particular in- 
terest to women will be sent 
upon request. 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


HERE is a bill now before Congress which 
deserves a far more widespread support 
from the general public than has so far been 
accorded to it—a specific bill providing for the 
establishment of a permanent national employ- 
ment service. Such a system would have far- 
reaching effects in stabilizing industry and in 
eliminating much of the industrial waste which 
comes from the mal-adjustment of the labor 
market. John B. Andrews of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, in making 
a plea, before the war, for a federal employ- 
ment system said, “This is vitally important 
as a matter The 
necessity for organized markets is recognized 
in every other field of economic activity, but 
we have thus far taken only timid and halting 


of business organization. 


steps in the organization of the labor market.” 

The urgency of war-time production threw 
this lack of organization into clear and unmis- 
takable relief. It became obvious that in order 
to attain the highest degree of industrial effi- 
ciency there was necessity for a central agency 
of the Government which would assemble and 
distribute information regarding the labor op- 
portunities of the country and stabilize employ- 
ment conditions. Without waiting for specific 
legislation, opportunity was given for such de- 
velopment by an appropriation made from the 


President’s emergency fund. 


ARLY in January 1918 the Secretary of 

Labor separated the then existing limited 
employment service from the Bureau of Immi- 
gration service from the Bureau of Immigration 
and made it a separate branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. As an independent bureau it 
was greatly expanded and reorganized. Approx- 
imately 900 federal bureaus were opened, the 
responsibility for organization being in each 
state in the hands of a federal director of em- 
ployment who was advised in regard to general 
Under the 
expanded organization of the Employment Ser- 
vice 1,638,499 actual placements 
from January to September 1918, in contrast to 
820,094 during the same period in the previous 
the 


policy, by “ state advisory boards.” 


were made 


year, according to reports collected by 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
For the first time exact facts 
concerning the supply 


throughout the country and labor surplus in 


only 275 offices. 


labor were available 


one area was made to relieve labor shortage 


in another. 
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To Bring Worker and 
Job Together 
By Irene Sylvester Chubb 


of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation 








T HE question now facing Congress is 
whether this service, a creation of the war 
emergency, shall continue or whether we shall 
go back to the pre-war lack of method for hand- 
ling the employment problem. Criticisms of in- 
efficiency and wastefulness have been brought 
against the federal system. Undoubtedly there is 
some justification for these criticisms for no or- 
ganization reaches its maximum efficiency in one 
year. Efficiency must be evolved in any system 
by a slow process of trial and error. Yet any- 
one familiar with the old way of handling the 
employment situation must dread to see the 
federal organization abandoned, Under the old 
régime men might tramp the streets or stand 
at the factory gate vainly waiting work, while 
a few miles away production was curtailed for 
lack of workers. As for the fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies now striving to defeat the 
pending specific Nolan bill (H. R. No. 4305), 
they must necessarily make profit, rather than 
their The pro- 


prietors of many of these bureaus have been 


service, main consideration. 
not unjustly characterized by the workers them- 


selves as “ employment sharks.” 


HE public employment bureaus conducted 

by the state, city, county, or village, cor- 
rected some of the flagrant evils of the private 
agencies but still failed to meet the whole prob- 
lem. Many states had no public employment of- 
fices of any kind and in other states, while they 
existed nominally, their work was negligible, due 
either to inadequate appropriation or to ineffic- 
ient organigation. One of the most striking de- 
fects of the old system was the lack of standard- 
ization. No uniform method of record-keeping 
existed and consequently there was no basis 
either for total estimates of unemployment data 
or for the comparison of figures between one 
state and another. Furthermore, there was 
practically no exchange of information between 
various parts of the country. Employment data 
were collected and held separately in numerous 


independent offices and furnished no basis for 


an understanding of the ebb and flow of th 
labor demand. 
the past or to gauge the future. 


A 


proved essential to efficiency in time of wai 


REALIZATION of these facts has led 1 


should be put on a permanent adequate basis an: 
made to service the interests of peace. The No 
lan bill provides for a national system of em- 
ployment offices which shall work in close coop 
eration with existing state and municipal public 
bureaus. Financial aid is to be given to every 
state which has made an appropriation for 

public employment service, provided the bureaus 
of the state are conducted in accordance with 


federal regulations. This provision insures a 


uniform method of collecting facts. In states 
where no public system exists the federal 
bureau will establish offices of its own. It will 


also publish information as to opportunities for 
employment and will help in the transportation 


of workers when this is necessary to secure 


employment. By co-ordinating all the public 


employment offices throughout the country, by 


collecting and making public reliable facts on 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


‘She is doing work which the white woman 


th employment situation, and by _ helping 
workers to go where they may find work, the 
Nolan bill makes a constructive attack upon the 
problem of unemployment. 

t is true of course.that the failure of work- 
men and work to find each other is only one 
cause of unemployment. An ideal of employ- 
ment bureaus will not in itself prevent an ex- 
cess of labor supply over labor demand. Yet 
the fundamental causes of unemployment can- 
not be successfully attacked without compre- 
hensive, reliable information which our present 
machinery cannot hope to furnish. The provi- 
ms of the Nolan bill reach, therefore, into the 
ry heart of the problem. It deserves the 
energetic support of all socially minded men 


nd women. 


Women in Industry 


URING the last year the Consumers’ 
D League of New York, the Women’s 
Trade Union League, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, in conjunction with other 
organizations, made a study of more than two 
thousand colored women industrial workers in 
New York City. 

Ages of these women ranged from 13 to 
56, the majority, however, being between 16 and 
21. Almost a third were married or widows 
and “the cleanliness of their homes,’ says the 
report, “even when in wretched tenements, 
paid tribute to their orderliness. After a nine- 
hour day in the factory or store, clean floors 
and dusted rooms meant working late into the 
night.” 

Considerably over half had finished the ele- 
mentary school. Some had been to high school 
and a few had graduated from high schools 
or colleges. The largest number had been in 
domestic service before the war, though some 
had not worked before and others had been 
obliged, on account of the handicap of color, 
to throw aside training for stenography or 
teaching, and enter the industries: The majority 
were found in the needle trades or other man- 
ufactures connected with the making of cloth- 
ing. Hours of work ranged from 42 to 53 
weekly or over. Over fifty per cent earned 
more than $12 a week, but it is a significant 
fact that for the same work in the same shops 
white workers were paid from $2 to $5 more. 

The problems of the colored woman in in- 
summarizes as_ follows: 


dustry the report 


When writing 


which the 


is refusing to do, and at a wage 
white woman is refusing to accept. She re- 


placed white women and men and colored men 
at a lower wage and is performing tasks which 
may easily prove to be detrimental to her health. 
She is making no more mistakes than are com- 
mon to a new and inexperienced industrial 
worker, yet she has the greatest of all handicaps 
lo overcome. ... At the time of greatest need 
for production and the greatest labor shortage 
in the history of this country colored women 
were the last to be employed; they were not 
called into industry until there was no other 
available labor supply. hey did the most un- 
interesting work, the most menial work and by 
far the most underpaid work. They were the 
marginal workers of industry all through the 
war.” During those perilous times the colored 
woman released white women for more skilled 
work, and she replaced colored men who went 
into service. 

Among the recommendations of the report 
are education of colored women, and a better 


understanding on the part of white people 


Women in Men’s Work 


N “Substitution of Women in Non-muni- 


tion Factories,” published by the British 
Home Office, women are shown entering men’s 
work during the war in practically all non- 
munition industries whose output was not re- 
The 


report shows that their service was acceptable 


duced below normal by war conditions. 
and believes that in the period of reconstruc- 
tion they will be as useful as during war, if 
employed at work not injurious to them. It 
believes also that the definition and regulariza- 
tion of women’s position in industry should 
be assisted by the remarkable increase during 
organizations, and the 


the war of women’s 


opening to women, in a number of trades, of 
men’s unions which had never previously ac- 
cepted women members. 

The differs 


women in men’s work in that it shows women, 


report from earlier studies of 


after they have been in an industry for a .time, 


graduating from work in the mechanical 


processes to positions of management and 


supervision. It notes also that women are to be 


found in increasing numbers as works’ 


chemists and in research work in_ factory 


laboratories. 


Legal Status Bill 


_ state of Victoria, Australia, has 
passed the Women’s Legal Status Bill 
making it permissible for women to become 
members of the state parliament, of municipal 
councils, special magistrates with jurisdiction 
over children’s courts, justices of peace, barris- 


ters and solicitors. 
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aul Institute 
2107 8S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses, Two years 
of Cellege Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 

















KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. | 
Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 





jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students’ Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, | 
HABRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. } 

| 














Children’s Playrooms | 
Indoor and outdoor play | 
under skilled supervision | 
| 


} For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


a Telephone, Columbus 4685 
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MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL 
| Nermal Course 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 
Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
| principles applied to children’s outdoor | 
| activities. Address, 
| 746 Madison Avenue New York City 
MISS GILDNER 
| Norwood Ave. Elberon, N. J. 
P. 0. Box 255 
| 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Primary to college preparatory. Individual | 
or class work. Students en pension. | 


June to October 
611 West 1llth St., New York City 
| Cathedral 7060 
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Correspondence 


Pension the Times’s Woman 
Hater 
R. ARTHUR HUNTER of Montclair, 
New Jersey, sent the letter given below 
New York Times. The 


Times wouldn’t print it, but we do, with every 


to the editor of the 


evidence of satisfaction: 
“To the Editor of the Times: 

“In practically every phase of human affairs 
the Times is a good sportsman except on the 
question of woman suffrage. Why can’t you 
admit that you are on the wrong side of the 
subject, and put yourself in harmony with 
many of your readers who are frequently irri- 
tated by your general attitude toward suffrage 
and toward women in general. If a small per- 
centage of the suffragists act in an unwise 
fashion, if a few pacifists among the gentler 
sex take an untenable position, rf a few Amer- 
ican women in Europe crificise the League of 
Nations, the writer of your editorials implies 
that the whole sex is to blame for the unrea- 
soning or unreasonable position of the few. To 
quate a song which was popular in London a 
few years ago: ‘It ain’t exactly wot ’e sez, it’s 
the nasty way ’e sez it.’ 

“Tt would pay your newspaper to pension the 
woman hater who is writing these articles, and 
select some one in his place who has a sane 
life resulted from a fine 
Why spoil the 


otherwise splendid work which you are doing, 


view of which has 


mother or an intelligent wife. 


why force many persons to read inferior news- 
papers by an attitude toward women and her 
political enfranchisement which is narrow, il- 
logical, ill-natured and ill-advised. Be a good 
sport and pension the crusty old bachelor or 
misanthrope who writes these articles, and give 
us editorials and articles which will be a real 
help to women in their new responsibilities and 
That is which 


splendidly perform and which merits a rich 


duties. a function you can 


reward.” 


A Signal Honor 

P ASTORIA FLORES has the honor to be 

the first woman from Ecuador to receive 
the university degree of A.B. in the United 
States, having recently been awarded it by 
Columbia University. Miss Flores, who com- 
pleted the regular course in three and a half 
years came primarily to study North American 
methods of education that she might go back to 
her own country and do pioneer work in this 


field. 
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We shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 














“THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE 
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ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. | 








The Venice of America 


The most delightful and convenient 
location in the Thousand Islands. Fine 
fishing and motor boating. 


The starting point of all principal 
water sports. Finest auto roads from 
all points East or West. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


Proprietor 














NEW YORK’S 
Smartest Motor Resorts 
PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 


Under the Direction of 
H. J. anp J. A. SussKINpD 

















* THE GOODY SHOP ” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 




















Miss Flores’s work was of such excellence 
that she received the Curtis scholarship for 
1919-1920, only 


open to women at Columbia. 


four such scholarships being 


Starvation Rations 
i ee Women in Industry Service and the 
U. S. Employment Service have been re- 
tained in the sundry civil appropriation bill as 
finally passed by Congress, but with starvation 


appropriations of $40,000 and $400,000 respec- 
tively. 





So = 

A summer sojourn in the city will 
prove doubly delightful if spent 
where the rooms are immaculate, 
the service efficient, the food 
unsurpassed,and the prices 
reasonable. Discerning visitors 
choose the 


Hotel Wolcott 


31 st.Street Ly Fifth Ave: New York, 








HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for W omen 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 


Shopping Guides Available 











HOTEL LE MARQUIS 
12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 
dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 
alone 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals 

Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 


D. H. & W. J. KNOTT, 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 











The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Exclusiveness 





Elegance 


Boom with Bath... $2.50 and up 

Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 











Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
OFFERS 
HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 
AS A 
SUMMER HOME FOR 
DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 


344 West 84th Street New York City 
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The savage lives within his income. 


you doing any better? Buy W.S.S. 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 


The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief: of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 

Colonel: The Editor feels that wav 


he inference from the foregoing is plain. If THe New INTERNATIONAL /“@ 
is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority ,7« 

on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value 
of the work to the public for general reference goes without 


saying. 


Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, A 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my- statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

Colonel: T'll tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“ That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case): I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 
ers. Of course I named The New 


at right ; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated To 
7 


80-page Book will be sent, together with full information 
about the present easy way to place THE NEw INTER- / 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. yf 


NEW YORK 


4 


/* 


J Rs) Questions. 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and he/’ 
added that it not only sim- 7 
plified the articles, but, 
solidified them and made / w.c. 
them so authoritative / 914 


that he would bey popn, 
able to follow out / } ge & 
with safety hi s/f Publishers. 


plan to pub- , 449 Fourth A 

2 . our ve. 

_ poo mary Ss New York Oity 

in book / > 

form / ¥ 
& 


Send me full 
information re- 
garding the See- 
ond Edition of The 
New International En- 
cycloprwedia with detalis 
ye of the present Special 
» Price, and with yeur 
Monthly List ef Prise 
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